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The Marty;;r, 
A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


* He lived for his love, for his country he died; 
They were all that to life had entwined him.’—Moore. 


* Thy young heart’s mournful dream is past, 

Fair bird, o’er whose pale Icaf is cast 

The blight from sorrow’s pinion shed.—Mrs. Hate. 

To eulogize the mighty dead—to dwell 
with rapture on their virtues—to repeat the 
story of their glorious deeds, and to hand to 
succeeding generations the record of their 
acts for admiration and example, has been 
sanctioned by custom in all ages of the 
world. The Orator, the Novelist and the 
Poet, have vied with each other in expressions 
of esteem and respect, and the giant intellects 
of «very age have combined to eulogize the 
life and hallow the memory of the departed 
statesman, hero or patriot. ‘The warrior 
whose pathway through life has been deluged 
with blood—the sanguinary despot whose 
every act evineed a recklessness of human 
life, and a total want of human feeling, has 
sunk into the gaudy mausoleum, leaving 
thousands behind to chaunt their praise, 
while the more humble but not less useful 
man, whose heart while here beat high with all 
the nobler feelings of humanity, whose life | 





was an honor to himself and a pattern to| 
mankind, has descended into the cold and! 
silent grave 

* Unhonored and unsung.’ 

Ah! how many brave hearts have burst, 
how many noble spirits have left this selfish | 
and ungrateful world unnoticed amidst the || 
halo of false glory which surrounded the| 
death bed of an Alexander or a Napoleon!| 
and even here in this our boasted land of| 
equality and republican gratitude, how many | 


ites 
ingratitude and cold neglect of half a century) of an American forest, while far away on the 
have heaped upon him—to bring to light his heights in front might be seen the little 


virtues and heroic deeds, and to secure to his, 
naine that homage and respect which his’ 
transcendent excellencies deserve, is the) 
motive which impels me to the execution of 
this task, and if successful, if this simple and| 
diverting the public mind from the British) 
Major Andre's melancholy end, to the fate. 
of one no less brave, virtuous and accom-' 
plished among our own countrymen, I shall 
not have written iv vain, nor regret what 1) 
have written ; but exult in the thought that [| 
have been the humble instrument in raising| 
from the dust a name, which, if strict justice | 
had been observed among us would long ere! 
this have taken the place of his, who, though} 
undoubtedly brave, talented and unfortunate, 


superior to the virtuous, amiable, long neg- 
lected subject of this sketch. 
* Probitas laudatur et aloet.’ 

"Twas vight. The moon shone brightly | 
in the cloudless skies and her clear light slept| 
in calm and solemn beauty on all canin| 
It was one of those lovely midsummer nights 


| 
| 


unvarnished story shall have the effect of) 


Ht 


American camp, its white tents gleaming 
in the moon-beams, ‘ fair as the driven snow.’ 
A death-like stillness rested upon it, for the 
night was far advanced, and the soldiers, 
wearied by the late disastrous battle and hasty 
retreat from Long Island, had sunk to rest. 
| Here and there the watchful sentinels were 
seen pursuing their solitary walks, while their 
bright arms, flashing and glancing as they 
paced along, gave a strange and unearthly 
loveliness to the scene. An ancient grove 
surrounded the mansion, through which the 
mnoon-beanis faintly penetrated, casting on 
| the ground the fantastic images of the gnarled 
/branches above, and covering the green sod 
/with a net-work of silver, which, contrasted 
| with the flood of light without, seemed like a 


| 





| 





has no clan on our veneration or*ympathies|| holy spot, a place where innoceuce itself 


ee dwell securely, and where the contem- 


plative mind might revel in pleasures which 
‘the noise and bustle of the world never yield. 
‘In the middle of an elegantly furnished 
“apartment, within, stood a young man in the 
‘uniform of an American Captain. He was 


apparently three and twenty, and displayed in 


peculiar to our climate, which the romantic || face and person a degree of manly beauty 
mind delights to contemplate, and which || rarely exhibited. He stood with his arms 
insensibly steals into and softens the most] folded, carnestly regarding with a countenance 


The 


sparkled in all their clear brilliancy above—| 


obdurate and unfeeling soul. stars 


the air was cool and pure, and the placid 
silence of the night was uninterrupted save 
by the low rippling of a neighboring water, 
and that solemn, monotonous, though not 
unpleasing rustling of leaves, which is always 
heard in the vast solitudes of our native 
wilds. On the brow of an eminence, which 
descended to the margin of the stream, 
stood a house, whose ample dimensions 


and romantic situation evinced at once the 





have bled and died in its defence, with no/| 
other recompense than the plaudit of an! 
approving conscience; ‘ Unnoticed and un- | 
known, with not a stone to tell where they 
lie’ To rescue from oblivion the memory | 
of one of these noble martyr’s of liberty—to 
of forgetful 


remove the lava es which the! 


| wealth and taste of its owner. On one side 


: , 
la hroad sheet of water was seen stretching 
laway far as the eye could reach, its banks 


lined with lofty trees and its thousand ripples 


. , 5 
parkling and olittering like eold, wnd on the 
} i 1 | ] } . - 

—* the majestic Oak and hemlock towered 
ito the heavens with all the sombre magnificence 


‘in which manly pride and sorrow were 


strangely blended, a young and _ beautiful 
female figure, who sat near him, leaning on a 


hand which rivaled the purest marble in 
clearness. Her dress was deep mourning 
without ornament, and her mournful attitude 
accorded well with the death-like silence 
They had 


evidently been conversing for some time, for 


which reigned on every side, 


he ina voice remarkable for its depth and 
sweetness, broke silence. 

‘And now farewell! I leave you to the 
protection of Heaven, who never will desert 
you. When Iam gone think of me, and in 
your prayers to God breathe one petition for 
The 
certainly 


» him who will love you while he lives. 
nath I 


fraucht with danger. 


must tread now, Mary, is 
I} may fall a victim to 


ppression—a martyr in wy country’s cause; 
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but it is the lot of a soldier and I dare not 
shrink from the task, If I am successful, 
my country will be benefited by it, and you, 
Mary, will share her honors and her blessings 
with me. If I fall, she will do honor to my 
memory, and register my name on the bright 
list of patriots, who, preferring the path of 
duty to their personal safety, have shed their 
blood in her defence. Cheer up then my 
love—one bright look ere I go—one smile to 
cheer me in the difficulties and dangers I 
must shortly encounter.’ 

She spoke not, but raising her head slowly. 
endeavored to comply ; but the tears rushed 
again into her eyes, and covering her face 
with her hands, she leant forward and gave 
way to an incontrolable burst of grief. For 
a moment he faltered, his whole frame 
trembled, but it was only for a momeut. 
Recovering himself with an effort, he in a low, 
calin tone, evincing a steady and determined 
mind, continued. 

* Mary, be calm, I did not expect this, I 
believed that when you were made acquainted 
with my determination—when you saw the 
glorious object which I had in view, you 
would reserve your brightest smiles for the 
man who dared attempt the accomplishment 
of it. I had hoped that the spirit of 
patriotism which is abroad in our land had 
found a home in your breast, and that the 
duty I am about to perform would alone have 
been a passport to your love, and, Mary, let 
me leave you with this impression. Becalim— 
stain not with tears this parting moment, which 
should glow with the bright hopes of a speedy 
and a happier meeting. When I am away, the 
thought that your happiness depends on my 
exertions will support me, and in the perils 
which I must encounter, your image will 
appear before me, smiling as it was wont, 
leading me to victory and shielding me from 
every danger. Mary, farewell! my time has 
expired and [I must begone—may Heaven 
protect you !’ 





He turned to leave the room—the sound 
aroused her, and starting up, she gave him one 
look of sorrowful reproach—-’twas understood, 
he seized her hand, wrung it earnestly and rais- 
edittohislips, Their eyes met in one long look 
of love, and she leant upon his breast and wept 
bitterly. For the time he was overcome—he 
wreathed his arms around her and pressed 
her fervently to his heart—then recovering, he 
placed her on a seat and impressing a burning 
kiss on her forehead, rushed from the apart- 
ment. When she looked up he was gone. 
The brilliant lamps shone as before, but she 
saw them not. Qn a table lay his miniature. 
It caught her eager eye—with a convulsive 
grasp she seized it, and pressing it to her 
heart, retired. Ob! who can 


depth of woman's love ? 


fathom the 


who can estimate 


; y : ° r 1] 
the strength of her affection? When her jl you all, gentlemen, a very good evenine? 


















_— 


young heart has once loved, deeply and 
sincerely loved, she is immutable, Mis- 
fortunes may wither her prospect here—the 
world may become a barren desert, but her 
heart, unshaken and unchanged, will, like the 
ivy, seize on each remaining fragment for 
support, and living on its own deep and 
passionate emotions, die only when the object 
which inspired them ceases to exist. Oh! 
there is nothing in life more pure, nothing 
more holy, than the warm, enthusiastic 
affection of a young heart—there is nothing 
which elevates humanity so far above the 
guilt and sin of this polluted world, as the 
delightful emotions of first love, and yet 
there is nothing so liable to suffer from its 
vicissitudes, ‘ 4las! alas! the course of 


true love never did run smooth, 
* _ - - ” & eo 





The sun had risen and set twice since the 
scene 1 hate imperfectly endeavored to 
describe had occurred, and as it went down 
the third time, its rays rested in all their 
magnificence on the British encampment on 
Long Island. The national pride of the 
invading army had been increased by their 
recent victory over the provincial troops, and 
flushed with conquest, they reposed, conscious 
of the security which their superior numbers 
and discipline afforded. Some were engaged 
in preparing their evening's repast, some in 
groups conversing on the recent battle, while 
others more refined were gazing with enthu- 
siasm on the beautiful scenery around them. 





} Without replying,the young soldier smilingly 
turned to the subject of this conversation and 
in atone half jest and half earnest commanded 
him to approach. The man, who, as if 
anxious to escape the observation of this 
group, had changed his course, stopped, and 
for a moment seemed to hesitate, but an angry 
repetition of the command caused him to turn 
and walk leisurely toward the company. 

‘I want to know why in the devil’s name 
you do not retreat after the rest of the 
Yankee-doodles ? Do you imagine we can 
afford to board you gratis when our very dogs 
are starving ?” 

The man hung his head a moment and then 
replied, in a voice that startled his hearers by 
its depth and sweetness, ‘ the river is deep 
and broad and Samuel can’t swim, else he 
would not stay with the British. His heart 
is with his countrymen and he would like to 
go after it, for the officers and the dogs are 
both hungry and wont let him alone.’ 

The brow of his interrogator darkened, but 
probably reflecting om» the impropriety of 
taking offence at any ove in such a situation, 
he, disregarding the laugh that rung on every 
side, continued, ‘ Well, well, you shall be 
sent away as soon as possible, In the 
meantime you had better not be too forward 
and inquisitive. Our men are not particularly 
attached to your nation, and our dogs may 
one day or other make a feast of you, if they 
can find nothing better.’ 

+ Let the soldiers fear God and go home,’ 





‘ By St. George! here he comes again,’ 
exclaimed a young officer, as a singularly 
attired man was seen approaching from the 
opposite side ofthe encampment. * I wonder 
what the deuce he means, lounging about our 
camp so long? It can hardly be owing to the 
excellence of our accommodations, for these 
Americans appear determined to keep us on 
low diet as long as we remain here.’ 

* Designing thereby to reduce the fighting 
fever,’ replied a grave looking person in the 


group, ‘the paroxyisms of which are so 
violent, as they uufortunately discovered at 
their last visit.’ 

‘Most probably, the plan is a good one, 
though [ can't say that I admire the treatment,’ 
returned the other, laughing ; * it resenibles | 





your own mode toomuch, doctor. However, | 





we may as well laugh as cry, and as the men say | 
this fellow is a simpleton, we will have some 
fun, that is if your gravity has no objection.’ 

* You will, Sir, in this litle matter,’ replied | 
the person addressed, with hauteur, ‘as in all} 
others, consult your own pleasure of course. 
[f the poor fellow is half witted, as you say, 
the interview may be of advantage to you, and 


as my gravity is unwilling to prevent a free 





jinterchange of sentiment between such dis- 








‘tinguished individuals, [ shall retire, wishing 


| 


returned he in the same deep startling tone, 
‘and Samuel will never tell on them.’ 

‘ How is this,’ exclaimed. another in the 
crowd which had gradually collected, * what 
is your business here ?” 

‘ Samuel has no business no where but in 
Heaven,’ replied the stranger after a pause, 
during which he betrayed some agitation, * he 
will soon leave this world and go where no 
British can come.’ 

* Yes, and perhaps sooner than he wishes 
it,’ returned the other, who now advanced 
eagerly, bending his eye keenly on him. 
‘Come here sir,’ catching hold of him rudely— 
‘Upon my honor! what a beautiful head of 
hair, let me move your hat—gently—so,’ and 
suiting the action to the word, he attempted 
to remove it, but the stranger, who had thus 
far tamely submitted, started back with a 
haughty air, and casting on the officer a look 
of proud contempt, struck up his arm so 
|violently as to send him reeling to the earth, 
| then lifting his hat, he replaced it and turning, 
strode rapidly away. 





| *Scize him!—the rebel—down with the 
| 


Spy ’—rung through the crowd as they pressed 
jtunultuously forward. The fallen officer, 
peng dan a deep imprecation, sprung to his 


feet, drew a pistol, and taking deliberate aim, 


fired! The ball passed through the right arm 
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of his victim, shattering the bone in its course. » 
He fell to the ground covered with blood and 
was taken immediately, The news that a spy | 
had been arrested flew like wild-fire, and 
instantly the camp was thronged with the |) 
soldiers, all anxious to see him who had 
dared to enter it in that character, and the com- 
mander-in-chief, on hearing the particulars, 
expressed a determination to superintend the 
examination in person. Matters were soon 
arranged. On a sofa within a splendidly 
furnished tent, over which the red cross of 
England floated majestically in the evening 
breeze, sat Sir William Howe, commander 
of his majesty’s army in America. On a 
table that stood before him lay an elegantly 
finished sword, a pair of gold-mounted pistols 
and a promiscuous heap of maps, dispatches, 
sketches, and the whole brilliantly illuminated 
by a chandalier, which hung suspended from 
the top of the tent. Presently a sound was 
heard as of men approaching—the arms of 
the sentinel at the dvor rattled as he rapidly 
challenged the intruders—the curtain which 
hung before the door was drawn aside, and 
the prisoner, heavily ironed, conducted into 
the apartment. His arm, rudely bandaged, 
hung powerless at his side, and though his 





countenance betrayed no pain, it was pale 
with the loss of blood. Ashe entered, several |, 
of the officers present rose to their feet, 

offering him their chairs, but the commander, 
frowning sternly, ordered them to keep their 
places. A low, stifled murmur ran through |) 
the roont—two or three of the oldest officers 
closed around the table, and after a brief 
pause one of them announced that all was 
ready. Several witnesses were examined, 
who all agreed as to the time of his appearance 
on the Island. He had been seen soon after 
the retreat of the American army ; but as he 
appeared to be insane and very harmless, 
little or no attention was paid to him, The 
occurrence which terminated in his arrest 
was related with revengeful bitterness by the 
officer he had handled so rudely, and the 
singularity of his disguise was dwelt upon by 
those who had divested him of it, with all the 
eagerness of ignorance determined to believe 
the worst. Still however the evidence was 
incomplete. He had affected insanity for 
some purpose, but his object could only be 
surmised ; he had resisted the authority of 
an officer in his majesty’s service, when 
caught within the bounds of the encampment 
disguised, and yet, though the presumption ||| 
was strong, there was no positive proof of| 
his being a spy. His judges were about to 
dismiss him, when Sir William ordered his 
disguise tobe examined. Asit was produced, 

a slight shade passed over the features of the 
prisoner, which however vanished instantly, 














leaving them pale and calmas before. Within|}to be offered up on the altar of reven 
the lining of his coat a small package was! 


discovered, which was found to contain 





several drafts, sketches, notes, &c. relating 


‘to the present state of the British army. As 
‘these were examined, many an exclamation 
of surprise washeard. Moveimentsand plans 
were detailed which had originated in the 
secret council of the most experienced 
officers. Asmall note signed by the American 
commander was found carefully preserved in 
the center of the package, and as it was 
produced, all pressed forward to gaze on the 
bold signature of him whose name was 
synonymous with glory, and who, though an 
enemy, was honored for his bravery and skill; 
but Sir William, waving them back, haughtily 
took the paper from the hands of him who 
held it, and gazing on it a moment, tore it 
into pieces and threw it under his feet. 
There was now no doubt as to the prisoner’s 
intentions, and as the investigation was ended 
all turned to see what effect it had on him, 
expecting to see the signs of detected guilt, 
or hear his defence. But he stood where he 
had first been placed, calm and unmoved, 
model of manly beauty and firmness. His 
eyes were bent on vacancy, his countenance 
fixed, and his thoughts wandering far away || 
among scenes of happiness past and gone. 
He spoke not—he moved not—he seemed to 
know that his fate was sealed, and he stood 
| before them as if he had nothing more to do 
with the world, 
‘ Prisoner,’ said one of the court. He 
started and looked hurriedly at the speaker— || 


\* You have been accused of a crime from the 
‘commission of which every honorable man 
'shrinks with horror—your guilt has been fully 
‘proved and by the law of nations you must 
‘die! Your unlawful rebellion has assumed an 
‘attitude which calls for the utmost severity on 


our part, and as a warning to your misguided |; 
countrymen you must die! Have ye aught 
to offer in defence of your conduct ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said the prisoner, firmly, * my 
country can spare me better than many 
others in her service, and in dying for her | 


| only regret that my death can do her no good. 
| But a few hours more and all would have been 


well; with the imformation I had collected 


‘I would have returned to my countrymen, 
jand you and the host around us would have | 
slept forever on this lonely isle. We are 
| called rebellious and misguided! Sir, if men | 
who are contending for the dearest priv ileges | | 


(of mankind—for liberty and their native 
homes, are rebellious and mangeices, then | 
indeed we glory in the name,’ 


and the unfortunate prisoner was hurried 


* Away with him,’ said Sir William, sternly, 
pene to the pli ice of his confinement. An 


order for his execution was immediately 
issued, and on the morrow’s dawn his life was 
pre » 


Peacefully aud silently he submitted to his 


fate. He had counted on the danger of his 
enterprize, and he now knew that his death 
was certain. Yet he was not dismayed— 
the enthusiastic love of liberty which had 
influenced him during the whole of that 
memorable struggle for independence—the 
spirit that prompted him to leave the com- 
parative security of the camp and engage in 
an expedition so hazardous, still glowed in 
his breast and enabled him to view with a 
calm and untroubled eye his approaching 
end. The marque in which he was confined 
stood on an eminence from which every part 
of the encampment could be seen; and, heavily 
ironed, with a sentinel placed over him, he, 
whom we beheld but a few evenings before 
free as the air, lay a prisoner condemned to 
die. He thought on his absent companions 
and on the pleasant hours he had passed with 
them. His soul went back to the days of his 
childhood and the image of his fond mother 
rose before him, smiling as she was wont on 
her only son. He thought on his last meeting 





a iW ith her for whom he lived—her faint farewell, 


her tears, all, all, rushed into his mind, and, 
leaning on —~ hand, the stern soldier wept. 
‘Oh, memory! thou hast a chord in every 
‘breast, which, when all others are unstrung. 
will still vibrate. With mind intent on blood 
‘and spoil, the warrior rushes to the field, no 
fears of death assail him; no mercy dwells 
‘within his hardened breast; but if a scene 
break on his view resembling that which met 
his earliest sight, even in destruction’s path 
he stops, and he, who but a moment since 
was dead to every human feeling, sinks 
conquered ‘neath the magic of thy power! 
_And the mourner too, whose life is drugged 
with sorrow’s bitter draught, can with thy 
/magic word call up the joys of other days, 
‘and in thy consoling fountain drown her 
‘present griefs. His tears relieved him and 
he slept—he, who on the morrow had to die, 
slept! He rested well, his respiration was 
regular, and ever and anon a smile stole over 
his features, as his slumbering imagination in 
her wild freaks brought before him the pleasant 
‘scenes of other days. When he awoke the 
‘night was far advanced, the moon was high in 
the heavens, shedding her light beautiful as 
ever on a world he was so soon to leave. 





] He gazed through the entrance of his prison 
‘and thought that nature never looked so 
lovely before. He looked out on the stars, 
those bright incomprehensible orbs that wheel 
along the sky, silent witnesses of the majesty 
of God, and their sparkling light was pleasant 
to his eye. He thought on the time when he 
had stood with his betrothed to gaze on their 
holy light and wish, with the innocent 
enthusiasm of youthful lovers, to fly hand in 
hand to some bright planet fur away from the 
coldness and selfishness of the world; aud 
as the wight air bathed his feverish brow, he 
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felt that, pleasant as life had been to him, it 
was not so difficult to die. 

* How calm and still is every thing around 
me,’ exclaimed he, in a tone scarcely heard 
by his guard, as his eyes wandered over the 
silent encampment. ‘* The busy hum which 
a few hours ago was heard rising from the | 
multitude is now hushed, and man, like the 
wayward infant, has worried himself to rest, 
emblem of the silence to which I am fast 
hastening—Sir, have I permission to sit 
without ? the air is close here and I feel 
feverish.” 

‘ Certainly sir,’ returned the sentinel, 
advancing, ‘ permit me to assist you—take 
my arm, sir—so.’ 


On a bench in front of the marque sat the |! s 


prisoner, his eyes turned eagerly on the scene 
before him, ‘ This is a beautiful night,’ 
he, communing to himself in a Jow tone. 

* Beautiful, indeed !’ echoed the sentinel. 
* It is not very often that we see such nights 
as this, sir, I love to do duty when every thing 
around me is so pleasunt, it makes me think 


of home and the pleasures which are there to 
be found.’ 


said || 


* No wonder then you love your home. { | 


have neither, and yet my heart longs to visit 
the home of my youth and my friends ere | 
die, but it is impossible, before another night 
I shall be no more; the green sod of this 
island will soon lie upon my breast and press 
this body into its original element, and none 
will follow my remains in sorrow to its last 
resting place; but my country,’ continued 
he, * my country will honor my memory—my 
name will not perish with this body, but liv 
embalmed in the hearts of my nation! 
Soldier, you are among our oppressors—yon 


are one of those, who, had I left this isle in| 


safety, would have fallen by our hands. Can 
you still assist in this attempt to enslave us ? 
Do you approve of this war ?’ 


* No—God knows my heart—I do not! T| 


was like many others deceived; we heard 
that you had rebelled and were prejudiced 
against you; but we soon saw our error ; 
we found you fighting for your natural rights 
and though we still remain in this service 


our hearts are with you. I have been in 


. 
many battles, sir, I have fought where blood 


was spilled like water, but never did I see 
such bravery as your late retreat exhibited. 


I saw your men retire slowly before our'|! 
superior force and discipline—I saw your'!! 


leader, whom some call traitor, pass unhurt]! 
through the thickest of the ficht, and I felt 
that God was with you, and that you would 


.|}sounded a solemn 





eventually conquer. I feel it now, sir—our'! 


expedition will fail! Many of your men fell 


well. Their cry was‘ Liberty or Death.’ 
one or the other they got. 
feel sorry for you. 


| 

and | 

Young man, 1 
To-morrow you must 


lj) ‘I did not expect this,’ 


but none were taken prisoners; that tells || commander of the escort—* let me 





idie. Sir William neverrepents. If you have 
|any message to your friends, tell me where 
they live, and I pledge the word of an 
'Englishman and a soldier, that it shall be 
| delivered. , 

‘Thank you! thank you, my friend! J 
‘thought I was deserted entirely in this trying 
| moment; but ‘tis not so. In the crowd which 
will surround me to-morrow, there will be 
at least one to lament my fate. When I am 
gone, let this miniature be interred with me. 
Take a small lock of my hair, enclose it in 
the letter which you will find within, to-morrow, 
and see it safely delivered—there is one who 
will prize the gift, humble as it is—will you ?’— 
IT will sir, —* God bless you! You will 
Is soon be taken away, for I hear the rounds 





approaching. If we see each other for the 


| 

last time, remember your promise—farewell.’ 
» * * * ~ - ~ 

| Morning came at length, beautiful and calin 
‘as the night which preceded it. ‘The cool air 


agitated the trees with a soothing, murmuring 





lsound, and the revelly was heard, swelling 
‘or falling on it, as it freshened or died away. 
‘There is something peculiarly delightful in 
the morning hours, something in their serenity 
and holy silence which all can feel, yet few 
le xactly define. The clear blue sky, fading at 
! the approach of the sun into a lighter, though 
|Scarce less lovely tint—the low murmuring 
|Sound with which animated nature resumes 
‘its wonted life and activity, and the gradual 


transition from silence to comparative noise 


and bustle, have an effect on the mind which 
few are hardened enongh to resist. Within 
e ||the lines all was life and animation. Officers 


hurried to and fro—soldiers were hastening 
to the parade ground, and a casual observer 


would never, from the careless. reckless air. 


lhave surmised the 


| mournful cause of this 


A temporary gallows had been 


erected during the night in 


excitement, 
a small hollow 
| Some distance from the camp, around which, 
vall, who were not actually on duty crowded 
/with 


singular earnestness, Presently the 


;|| shrill sound of a fife was heard, and then the 
. n | 
" | deep monotonous rolling of a muffled drum 


accompaniment to the 


‘dead march. Every eye was turned on 
jbrightly in the rising sun, as they 
slowly and steadily along. I the center of 
occasionally in a low tone with the officer at 
his side, or gazing on the crowd around him 
I ith an eye that never quailed, 
the fatal spot 
started back with an involuntary shudder, 
said he, to the 
I beseech 
vou die as a soldier.’ 

ie. Impossible,’ 


returned the officer, * my 


(|, orders are particular and must be obeyed,’ 


. 
the approaching crowd, whose arms flashed 
moved | 


the square walked the prisoner, conversing | their faces to the ground—a smothered shriek 


Arriving at 
, he stopped, and raising his eyes| 


| arrived—her 


* God’s will be dune,’ ejaculated the unfor- 
tunate man, and his look was calm and 
collected as before. 

Why do TI dwell on this revolting scene ? 
His hour had come, and even the courtesy 
extended to the vilest criminal was denied 
him. He had requested permission to write 
to his friends. "Twas granted. He wrote, 
and his letters, save one, were destroyed in 
his presence. Hehad requested the presence 
of a clergyman in his last moments and was 
refused. He had come out expecting a 
soldiers death and even that poor boon was 
denied him. With a firm step he ascended 
the platform and looked slowly around on the 
silent crowd. The sun shone brightly above 
him—the cool breath of the morning fanned 
his burning cheek, and he knew that he saw 
and felt them for the last time. Death is at 
any time a fearful, awful change. Even when 
affliction has rendered life a burthen—when 
the soul is sick even unto death, and the 
friends, who should have ministered to our 
dying wants, have abandoned us, and we 
have nothing to hope, nothing worth living 
for; even then it is a fearful thing to die! 
much more so then, when foreed to stand in 
the morning of life, in perfect health, on the 
narrow line which divides time from eternity. 
Oh, ‘tis a dreadful thought! and yet he 
seemed not to think so; for he stood upright 
and firm as ever, awaiting calmly the signal 
which was to launch him into eternity. The 
arrangements had all been hastily completed 
and he stood alone on the scaffold. The 
executioner gave notice that he had but a few 
moments to live. He cast his eyes hastily 
over the crowd, and near the foot of the 
gallows, caught the eye of the sentinel; a 
signal, observed by none but him for whom 
it was intended, was given; the soldier drew 


ee 


a letter from his bosom and bowed his head, 
he cast 
his eyes toward heaven and seemed to pray ; 
the sight of that letter had recalled to his 
| mind recollections which unmanned him; his 
||heart was broken; he staggered forward, 
my country will’—he was unable 
| to say more, the blood rushed up in torrents 
| through his mouth and ears, and he fell dead 
on the platform; which giving way at the same 
instant, left his lifeless body swinging in the 


The face of the prisoner brightened ; 








| exclaiming, * 


} 


air! The crowd swayed to and fro and bowed 
| Tose on the air, and then all was silent as 
| the grave. 
7 ” * oF * * a 
She wept not when the news of his death 
She 
pressed his last mournful gift to ber lips, kissed 


agony was too deep. 
his miniature again and again, and murmuring 


lhis name in soft, endearing accents, leaned 


'forward on her hand and gently fell asleep. 
Her pure, 


affectionate spirit was crushed, and 
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had erected an altar in her heart, where his 
image was enshrined, and all the deep, 
passionate emotions of her soul were centered 


there. The altar was destroyed—the shrine 
broken, and the image ofher worship removed, 
and the pure spirit of the youthful devotee 
soared back to her home, ‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” "They buried her with the brave, the 
mighty of her race—where she was born, she 
died, and the grove which had beheld her 
infancy, her childhood and maturer age, 
beneath whose shade she had passed the whole 
of her short, but chequered existence, now 
waved in gloomy magnificence over her silent 
tomb. The crowd that followed her to her 
last resting place, wept as the tomb closed 
over her remains. The poor whom she had 
relieved, the sick whom she had visited, and 
the widow and orphans, who, in those times 
of trouble and distress, had lived on her 
bounty, closed mournfully around her grave, 
and dropped upon it the bitter tears of 
unavailing sorrow. They could not realize 
the idea of her death—they could not believe 
that she had left them never more to return— 
that she, who but a few days before had bent 
over the couch of the afflicted, ministering to 
their wants, who had appeared in their sight 
a being superior to the misfortunes of life, 
had gone forever; and when they heard the 
harsh grating of the cords as her corse was 
lowered into the grave, it seemed as if with that 
sound all.hope was lost, and the deep sigh, 
the convulsive sob, and the bursting tear 
evinced how fondly and how universally she 
was beloved. She had left them in the 
morning of life, ere sin had shed its blighting 
influence over her, and they wondered that 
one so pure and happy could die—that one 
so young could so calmly resign the bright 
prospects which seemed in store for her; but 
they knew not the cause—* She never told 
her love. Like the Spartan youth, she 
concealed from every eye the pang that fed 
upon her vitals, and hugged closer and closer 
to her breast a passion that battened on her 
heart’s core, stealing from it that firmness, 
which alone was able to bear it up under the 
vicissitudes of this life, 

He rests on the spot where he died, the 
fittest for a soldier’s grave—he died for his 
country, and she has forgotten him, and no 
tongue is heard to dwell upon his name, and 
no stone marks the spot where rests the 
body of the brave, accomplished, murdered 
Carratw Harr! 

‘Sleepon! perhaps in after days 
They'll learn to love thy name, 

And many a deed may wake in praise 
That long has slept in blame ; 

And when they tread that lovely isle 
Where trod the tyrant and the slave, 


They'll wondering ask how hands so vile 
Could break a heart so brave.’ 








}but it appears, at length, to have compre- 
|| hended a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
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Miss Elizabeth Carter. 


Euizasetnu Carter, eldest daugliter of the 
Rev. Nicholas Carter, D. D. was born at 
Deal in Kent, on December 17th, 1717. Her 
father appears to have been a very worthy, 
pious, and sensible man. Not being origi- 
nally designed for a learned profession, Dr. 
Carter himself had not begun to study the 
languages, till he was nineteen years of age ; 
but the proficiency he afterwards made in 
them was great; and it was probably a deep 
sense of his own early disadvantages, which 
induced him to impart to all his children, 
daughters as well as sons, the benefits of a 
learned education. The childhood of Eliza- 
beth gave no promise of her future eminence. 
On the contrary, such was her dullness and 
tardiness of conception, that her father more 
than once entreated her to give up all thoughts 
of becoming a scholar. But she was posses- 
sed of an indefatigable spirit of application, 
which scorned to be overcome. By close 
and incessant Jabor, she surmounted all 
difficulties, but not without injury to her 
health. The severe and frequent headaches 
to which she was all her life subject, appear 
to have been brought on by the intensity of 
her youthful studies. 

Hence also she contracted the habit of 
taking snuff. This she did at first in order 
to keep herself awake during her studies, 
which she frequently protracted during the 
greater part of the night, and was afterwards 
unable to give up the custom, though it was 
very disagreeable to her father. ‘This ardent 
thirst after knowledge was, however, at length 
crowned with complete success; and her 
acquirements became, even very early in 
life, such as are rarely met with. What she 
had once gained she never afterwards lost ; 
an effect, indeed, to be expected from the 
intense application by which she acquired 
her learning, and which is often by no means 
the case with respect to those, the quickness 
of whose faculties renders labor almost 
needless. 

Amidst her severer studies, however, more 
feminine accomplishments were not neglect- 
ed. Her father sent ber for a year to board 
in the house of Mr. Le Sueur, a French 
refugee minister at Canterbury. There she 
learnt to speak the French language, which 
she continued to do to the close of her life, 
better than most persons who have not 
lived abroad, She learnt also the common 
branches of needle-work, which she practised 
to the very last ; and music, in which, though 
very fond of it, she never seems to have 
made any considerable progress. She played 
both on the spinnet and German flute ;— and 
certainly took some pains to acquire this 
accomplishment, as there is a great deal of 
music for both instruments in her own hand| 
writing, 

In the year 1758, Miss Carter published a| 
very small collection of verses, written before 
she was twenty, several of which she herself, 
rejected in subsequent editions of her poems, 














and which the editor confesses to be of very |) 
inferior merit. Her progress in learning 
there are no means of tracing step by step ; || 


Greek, especially the latter tongue, to which} 
she was much attached; a considerable) 


acquaintance with the Hebrew; a slighter! 
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one with the Arabic and Portuguese; and 
a complete familiarity with French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German. The latter language 
she acquired at the request of Sir George 
Oxendon, a particular friend of her father’s, 
in order to qualify herself for a place at 
court, which he thought he had interest 
sufficient toget forher. The place, however, 
from some unknown cause, appears not to 
have been obtained, at whieh she rather 
rejoiced than grieved ; wisely preferring the 
independent life of a retired scholar, to the 
splendid servitude of a court attendant.— 
Miss Carter’s chief turn was for classical 
and polite literature ; yet she did not entirely 
neglect the sciences. Astronomy and math- 
ematics, as far as connected with it, employed 
her for a considerable time. From her 
earliest youth she displayed a_ spirit of 
devotion which never ceased to be a marked 
trait in her character. She was a diligent 
reader of the scriptures, as well as other 
religious writings, and the whole tenor of 
her life might be called a practical commentary 
on the rules which she held sacred. In the 
days of her youth, a learned lady was a 
prodigy indeed, and it is a striking proof 
both of that sound judgment, which was 
indeed her prominent feature, and of an 
amiable humility of disposition, that she never 
considered herself as entitled to the least 
exemption from the duties of common life, 
or the ordinary claims of society, 
* * . * * 

Miss Carter, without absolutely expressing 
a resolution of always remaining single, 
appears to have been disinclined to the mar- 
ried state. In her youth she refused several 
offers. The following circumstance, which 
occurred much later in her life, is rendered 
peculiarly amusing by the rank and station of 
the parties concerned. 

Such, indeed, was Dr. Secker’s attention 
to Miss Carter, and so high his opinion of 
her seemed to be, that it was supposed, by 
many of their friends, after he became a 
widower, that he wished to marry her. This 
however, she positively denied to be the case, 
and was fully convinced that he felt for her 
nothing more than friendship and esteem. 
She always seemed, indeed, to be hurt at the 
idea, and never liked to have it mentioned or 
alluded too, even by her relations. The 
same thing was also affirmed with regard to 
that good and amiable prelate Dr. Hayter, 
first bishop of Norwich, and then of London, 
with whom she was much acquainted ; and 
some of their cotemporaries are not clear, 
that in this case the rumor was equally 
unfounded. Miss Carter, however, never 
allowed it to be true, and it is pretty certain 
that whatever the bishop’s inelinations might 
be, they never led him so far as to make her 
an offer of marriage. Once, indecd, when 
the two bishops and Miss Carter were 
together, Dr. Secker jocularly alluded to this 
subject, and said: * Brother Hayter, the 
world says that one of us two is to marry 


/Madam Carter (by which name he was 


wecustomed to address her, and speak of 
her;) now I have no such iatention, and 
therefore resign her to you.’ Dr. Hayter, 
with more gallantry, bowed to her, and 
replied, ‘that he would not pay his grace the 


“same compliment, and that the world did him 


great honor by the report.’ 

It was in the year 1741, that Miss Carter 
first formed that intimacy with Miss Talbot, 
and through her with Secker, then bishop 
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undertaking the translation of Epictetus, and 
also contributed to introduce her to that 
circle of persons, eminent for rank and 
talents, in which she afterwards moved. The 
version of Epicteus was begun in 1749, but 
was not finished till 1756; for, besides the 
labor of the work, and frequent interruptions 
it received from her headaches, which seldom 
allowed her to apply to any thing for more 
than half an hour at a time, Miss Carter was 
meritoriously engaged, during this period, 
in the task of educating her youngest brother 
the Rev. Henry Carter, who was fitted for 
college solely by her instruction ; a circum- 
stance which excited no small surprise at 
Cambridge, when it was inquired, after his 
examination, at what school he had been 
brought up. It seems she afterwards con- 
tributed very much to the education of Mr. 
Pennington, her biographer. The corres- 
pondence which took place between Arch- 
bishop Secker, Miss Talbot, and Miss Carter, 
on the subject of Epictetus, is here given.— 
It appears that Miss C. undertook the 
translation at Miss T’s request, without any 
view to publication. Secker objected to her 
style at first, as ‘too smooth and ornamented,’ 
and not sufficiently close, and took the trouble 
of translating a part in his own plain, energetic 
manner, by way of a pattern for her. After 
this she seems to have gone on quite to his 
satisfaction, and the work was sent up to him 
in chapters, for his corrections, as it went 
on. Miss Carter died in very good circum- 
stances, and respected by a very numerous 
circle of friends, in Clanges street, Piccadilly, 
19 February, 1806, aged 39. 


—_—_ 
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Integrity. 


Tue first great maxim of human conduct, 
that which it is all important to inipress on the 
anderstanding of young men, and recom- 
mend to their hearty adoption, is, that in all 
circumstances, and under every emergency, 
to preserve a cleap heart, and an honest 
purpose. Integrity, firm integrity, is that 
quality which, of all others, raises man to the 
highest dignity of his nature, and fits him to 
adorn and bless the sphere in which he is 
appointed to move. Without it neither 
genius nor learning, neither the gifts of God, 
nor human exertion, can avail aught for the 

















accomplishment of the great objects of human 
existence. Integrity is the crowning virtue, 
integrity is the pervading principle, which 
ought to regulate, to guide, control and vivify 
every impulse and action. Honesty is some- 
times spoken of as a vulgar virtue, and perhaps 
that honesty, which barely refrains from 
outraging the positive rules ordained by 
society fur the protection of property, and 
which ordinarily pays its debts and performs 
its engagements ; however useful and com- 
mendable a quality, is not to be numbered 
among the highest efforts of human virtue. 
But that integrity which, however tempting’ 
the opportunity, or however secure against 
detection, no selfishness nor resentment, no! 
lust of power, place, favor,profit or pleasure,can 
eause to swerve from the strict rule of right. | 
is the perfection of man's moral nature. In) 
this sense the poet was right, when he 








pronounced ‘an honest man, the noblest) 
of God.’ It is almost inconceivable what’ 
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endowment communicates to the man, and 
what a moral intrepidity and vivifying energy 
it imparts to the character. There is a family 
alliance between all the virtues, and perfect 
integrity is always followed by a train of 
goodly qualities, frankness, benevolence, hu- 
manity, patriotism, promptness to act, and 
patience to endure.—In moments of public 
need, these indicate the man who is worthy 
of universal confidence. 

Erected on such a basis, and built up of 
such materials, fame is enduring. Such is 
the fame of our Washington, of the man 
‘inflexible to ill and obstinately just.’ While, 
therefore, other monuments intended to per- 
petuate human greatness, are mouldering into 
dust, and belie the proud inscriptions which 
they bear, the solid granite pyramid of his 
glory lasts from age to age, imperishable, 
seen afar off, looming high over the vast 
desert, a mark, a sign and a wonder, for the 
way-farer through the pilgrimage of life. 

A nice sense of integrity, therefore, cannot 
be too early cherished, or too sedulously 
cultivated. In the very dawnings of life, 
occasions are presented for its exercise. 
Within these walls, temptations every day 
occur, where temporary advantages solicit a 
deviation from the rule of right. In the 
discharge of the various duties which you owe 
to your companions, let no petty selflshess 
be indulged, no artifices practiced, by which 
you are to escape from your fair share of 
labor, inconvenience or contribution, oF any 
one be deprived of the full measure of whatever 
he may rightfully claim. Cultivate singleness 
of purpose and frankness of demeanor, and 
hold in contempt whatever is sordid, disin- 
genuous, cunning or mean. But it is when 
these peaceful shades shall have been left 
behind, and the fitful course of busy life 
begun, that seductions will be presented under 
every form by which inexperience, infirmity 
of purpose, and facility of disposition, can 
be way-laid. 

Then is the crisis of the young man’s fate 
—then is the time to take his stand, to seize 
his vantage ground. If he can then defy the 
allurements of cupidity, sensuality and ambi- 
tion, the laugh of fools, the arts of parasites, 
and the contagion of improbity ; then, indeed, 
may he hope, 

‘In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As in a boundless theatre to run 

The great career of justice — 

And through the mists of passion and of sense, 


And thro* the tossing tides of chance and pain 
To hold this course unfalterable.’ 


Gaston's Appress. 





Portrait-Painting. 


To every department of the arts America 
has furnished names that honor it. In land- 
scape-painting, for which our country has 
such eminent advantages, we have artists 
competent to represent our scenes—the 
pictures of Doughty and Cole havea character 
decidedly American. The former infuses 
into his picture all that is quiet and lovely, 
romantic and beautiful in nature ; the other 
imparts to his canvass the grandeur, the wild 
magnificence of mountain scenery. The 
landscapes of Fisher are well known, and 
deservedly esteemed, and those of Birch 
present us rural life, and rural scenes, as 
they are familiar to our eyes—his water- 
views are unsurpassed in excellence. It is 
much to be regretted that the splendid talents 
of the two first mentioned artists, should be 





leave his native city, and the other to absent 
himself from his country, in search of 
patronage. 

The department of portrait-painting, as it 
has obtained most of the patronage, has 
engrossed most of the talent of the country, 
and cannot, therefore, be passed in silence : 
and though acknowledged as subordinate to 
history painting, it deserves a more respectful 
consideration than is generally accorded it, 
and exerts upon society a more beneficent 
influence than is commonly supposed. 

Portrait-painting must ever be the pioneer 
of more exalted art—the forerunner of an 
elevated taste, which admires eminent art for 
its own sake—valuing the beautiful reflection 
of unseen and perfect nature, more than the 
resemblance of a particular individual object. 
In this country it has done much toward 
introducing suchataste; and in Philadelphia, 
some of the highest talent of the age has been 
devoted to this department. Here, West 
first flourished as a portrait-painter—Copley 
produced his beautiful pictures, and Stewart 
painted here—artists who now have worthy 
followers in Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Neagle 
and Inman. 

Need I say more for the art, that, in the 
hands of Stewart, permits posterity to stand 
in the presence of Wasiington ;—while Sully, 
places before us the generous Lafayette— 
and, in this vast household of liberty, makes 
the remotest descendants familiar with the 
forms and faces of those who laid down all 
for their country, that it might be dear to their 
children. 





Devoted Attachment. 

Harr and confinement will cause beasts 
and birds of the most opposite nature to 
herd together, and even become attached, 
but itis somewhat singular to see a powerful 
sympathy exist between animals im a state of 
yerfect freedom, who are almost as remote 
in their genus as the bird and the fish, 

A singular instance, however, is to be 
seen any day in the third avenue, in the 
devoted attachment of a fine young New- 
foundland dog, and an old worn out horse. 

A gentleman of this city, among many 
horses, lately had one that served him long 
and faithfully, and being past work, sent him 
down to Mr. Daniel Flynn’s, near Yorkville, 
to wear out the little remainder of his life in 
good pasture. After being turned out for 
this purpose two or three days, a fine large 
Newfoundland dog, who had been accustomed 
to the veteran, missed his old friend from his 
accustomed stall, and by some strong instinct, 
traced him to his pasture field. No sooner 
had he found him than he seemed resolved 
they never again should part. 

He immediately took up his quarters with 
him in the open field, and has never left him 
morning, noon or night.—This quadruped 
Damon and Pythias, may be seen together 
any day at Flynn’s, and it is somewhat 
curious to observe the care and attention 
with which the dog guards and watches the 
old horse. While he grazes, bis faithful 
friend lies down to rest, and when he has 
finished and reposed on the grass, the * watch 
dog’ moves around him like a sentry on his 
post, nor will he allow any one to approach. 
For a time the dog was almost starved, for his 
| faithful attendance was not observed by any 
who could cater for him, but when it became 








‘known, not only did his owner permit him 


an erect and independent spirit this high || so poorly rewarded as to allow the first to" to “follow his imclination, but the horse’s 
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entertainer became the dog’s provider, and | 
now his daily meals are taken to him in the 
field, for no coaxing or entreaty can induce | 
him to come within the house, or leave his 
ancient friend for even an hour. How few | 
such disinterested attachments can be found 
among men: man boasts himself far superior | 
to the brute, yet how often is reason thus ad- | 
monished by instinct.— New-York Traveler. 





Man and Weoeman. 
BY MRS, P. W. BELL. 


Tene is a moral depravity, a coarse licen- 
trousness in the nature of man, that is wholly 
foreign from the female character; and of 
which, nothing is a stronger proof, than the 
unvarying constancy with which women will 
adhere to the objects of their early attach- 
ments, even after they excite nothing but 
disgust in every other bosom. Man, on the 
contrary, is seldom so permanently attached 
but he can turn aside and dally, through mere 
wantonness, with any wandering waif who 
may cross his path; and the world only 
smiles at his folly. Woman shrinks with 
intuitive dread from the libertine glance, and 
it is only from man, never from her own 
heart, that she learns to become at once, the 
objeet of his eager pursuit and his scoff!— 
And no sooner does she lose that ‘immediate 
jewel of her soul,’ self-respect, than to silence 
the sensitive consciousness of her nature, 
she plunges in the profoundest depths of 
vice. Man is differently affected. A cloud 
may darken for a period his mental vision, 
but the first ray that gleams from the sun of 
prosperity, or ambition, or any other leading 
motive of life, will dispel the gloom, and he 
proceeds in his career of business or pleasure, 
as if nought had occurred to darken his moral 
horizon. A crushed heart, on which he has 
trod with a heel of iron, may be sobbing 
away its last breath in an atmosphere of 
pollution, and he heed it not. * Why did 
she not respect herself? he triumphantly 
asks, ‘and then [ would have respected her 
also.’ The world echoes the sentiment; 
and the self-condemned, self-accused wretch, 
sinks away from the cold sneer of untried 
virtue, to the oblivion of infamy; while her 
murderer proudly stands in the hall of 
legislation, or the temple of justice, and his 
sycophants point bim out as a god-like man. 





From the New-York Transcript. 
Shut the Door. 


* Shut, shut the door, good John!’ 


Pore never wrote a more important line 
than the above, nor one which, at this season 
of the year, should receive more close and 
undivided attention. Every body, young and 
old, hylt and blind, gentle and simple, should | 
pay attention to the precept. No one is so, 
simple but he can understand it ; and no one! 
is so gentle that he should think of neglecting | 
it. It is a coal-saving, wood-preserving, 
comfort-bringing, temper-insuring precept. 
Warmth depends upon observing it ; comfort 
depends upon warmth; and good temper 
depends upon comfort.—For six months in| 
every year this precept should be borne in| 
constant remembrance. When ‘ keen blows) 
the wind, and piercing is the cold,’ it should | 
never for a single moment be forgotten. Are | 
you a servant, John, or Betty, or whatever 
your name may be, and wish to keep your} 





graces of your master or mistress, be careful 
to shut the door. Whether you come in or 
go out, whether you stay two hours, two 
minutes, or two seconds, shut the door after 
you.—Never think it an excuse for leaving 


|the door open, because you are not going to 


stay forever. Consider—if you have any 
consideration about you—that more heat will 
escape in one minute, from an open door in 
a cold day, than the warmest stoves (not 
excepting Dr. Nott himself,) can supply in 
ten. Leaving the door open in a cold winter’s 
day, is, and should be, held good and sufficient 
reason for cutting one’s acquaintance. Better 
get rid of people who take the liberty of 
making you uncomfortable, than by retaining 
their acquaintance, perpetuate your discom- 
fort.—As for a servant who leaves the door 
open, whether man or maid, he or she should 
be made scarce. We know not, indeed, 
whether an incorrigible hahit of leaving the 
door open, should not be considered sufficient 
ground, in man or wife, for obtaining a divorce. 





Both Deaf and Dumb. 


Tne late Mrs. Jane W was equally 
remarkable for kindness of heart and absence 
of mind. One day she was accosted by a 
beggar, whose stout and healthy appearance 
startled even her into a momentary doubt of 
the needfulness of charity in this instance. 
‘Why,’ exclaimed the good old lady, * you 
look well able to work.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
supplicant ; ‘but I have been deaf and dumb 
these seven years. ‘ Poor man, what a 
heavy affliction !’ exclaimed Mrs, W——, at 
the same time giving him relief with a liberal 
hand. On her return home she mentioned 
the fact, remarking, ‘ What a dreadful thing 
it was to be so deprived of such precious 
faculties!’ * But how,’ asked her sister, * did 
you know that the poor man had been deaf 
and dumb for seven years?” ‘* Why,’ was 
the quict and unconscious answer, ‘he told 
me so! 








Drrvo.—An honest farmer, rather ignorant 
of the approved method of writing by abbre- 
viation, went to a certain store, with which 
he did his trading, to make his annual 
settlement. On looking over, he occasionly 
found charges like the following: ‘To 1 lb, 
Tea’ ‘to 1 lb. Ditto.’ Not knowing the 
meaning of the term ditto, he concluded the 
account was not correct, and posted off home 
to inquire into the affair. Wife, says he, this 
is pretty business, there is Mr. has 
charged me with pounds and pounds of ditto, 
Now I should like to know what you have 
done with so much ditto? Ditto, ditto, 
replied the old lady, I never had a pound of 
ditto in the house since the Lord. So back 
went the farmer in high dudgeon that he 
should be charged with things he never 
received. Mr. says he, my wife says we 
never had a pound of ditto in the house since 
the Lord. The merchant thereupon explained 
the meaning of the term, and the farmer went 
home satisfied. On his return his wife 
inquired if he found out what ditto meant. 
Yes, said he, it means I'm a darn’d fool and 
your are ditto, 








Happiness. 
Ir would form perhaps one of the most 
amusing, if not the most instructive chapters 





place either in the house, or in the good! 


in the por tie history, to compare the various 
opinions expressed by the inspired respecting 


happiness. He who dwells in a lonely valley 
believes happiness resides in the crowded 
city among company and books; while he 
who sings amid the rattle of other men’s 
chariot-wheels, and the smoke of ten thousand 
chimneys, fixes the abode of happiness by 
the side of some purling brook—beside a 
green hill, where the wind is ever fragrant, 
and the voice of nature alone is heard. The 
high-born bard, sick of the hollow courtesies 
of polished society, sighs for pastural soli- 
tudes, where flowers never fade, and flocks 
never stray, and beauty is never out of 
blossom; the shepherd bard, on the other 
hand, who has to wander over moors and 
mountains, half-choked in winter with drifting 
snow, and half-scorched in summer with 
burning suns—who has to smear and clip his 
flocks, as well as keep them from the fox, and 
save them, too, from smothering in a snow 
wreath, envies the opulent and longs to be a 
lord. ‘There was some sevse in the remark 
of a Scotchman, who in reading the sayin 

of Solomon, ‘ Snow is beautiful in its season, 
exclaimed, * Aye, nae doubt it was beautiful 
to you, sitting with the rich wines and the 
lasses o’ Jerusalem aside you; but had ye 
been a poor stone-mason ye would hae said 
no such thing.’ 





Dovus.e Eyrenpre.—A gentleman was one 
day composing the music of a rondeau for 
a lady, to whom he paid his addresses— 
‘Pray. Miss D. (said he,) what time do you 
prefer? QO! (she replied carelessly) any 
time will do—but the quicker the better’— 
The company smiled at the rejoinder, and 
the gentleman took her at her word, 





A YaxkeE who was traveling, lately, put 
up at a country inn, where a number of 
loungers were assembled, telling large stories. 
After sitting some time and attentively listen- 
ing to their folly, he suddenly turned and 
asked them how much they supposed he had 
been offered for his dog which he had with 
him. ‘They all started, and curiosity was on 
tiptoe to know; one guessed five dollars, 
another ten, another fifteen, until they had 
exhausted their patience, when one of them 
seriously asked how much he had been 
offered, Not a cent, replied he. 





Two thieves were on their way to Tyburn 
in different carts; one had been condemned 
for stealing a mare, the other had stolen a 
watch. * What o'clock is it by your watch ? 


time for you to water you mare,’ was the 
reply. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office,ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. . 

R. S. Cold Water, M. T. $1,00; E. G. jr. Leyden, N. Y. 
31,00; L. H. Brattleboro’, Vt. $1,00; i F. Taghkanick, 
N. Y. $1,00; M. A. M. Yates, N. VY. $1,00; J. O. T. 
Cooperstown, N. ¥. $1,00; H. G. Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 
$2,00; P.M. Cazenovia, N. Y. 5,00; L. O. H. C. Athol, 
Ms. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 
At Albany, on the 23 inst. by the Rev. Mr. Myers, Mr. 
William Holsapple, of Ghent, to Miss Eva Christina 
Rossman, of this city. 





DIED, 


In this city, on the 16th inst. Sarah Carley, aged 18 
years, grand daughter of Mr. Gershom Olds. 

Suddenly, on the 15th inet. at the residence of James K. 
Van Ness, esq. in Ancram, Dwight Storrs, in the 30th 








year of his age, eldest son of the late Amariah Storrs, of 





this city. 


said the former to his brother. ‘Just about ° 
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PRIZE POEM. 
Written for the Rural Repository by Edwin H. Chapin. 

The Capture of Grenada. 
Tue moon from the blue heaven had gone, 
The stars had faded one by one, 
The breeze, from lofty palm-groves borne, 
Wafted the infant breath of morn ; 
The herald-sign of coming day 
Had touched the distant mountains gray, 
And though the pale dawn could not chase 
The ling’ring shadows from their base, 
Yet hazy light was on the hill, 
Stream-side and forest, vale and rill. 
It was a scene in glorious Spain, 
Of rock, and river, fount and plain, 
Of tow’ring cliff, and glens below, 
Through which bright waters loved to flow ; 
Faintly the morning radiance gleamed 
Where high the proud cross-banner streamed, 
On snow-white tent, and standard-spear, 
And pennon-staff of Cavalier, 
And played in gentle dalliance 
With polished helm and pointed lance. 
On every side, you could discern 
The signs of death and battle stern. 
A drear defile, a huge morass, 
A watch-tower in a mountain pass, 
And near its walls, a mosque o’erthrown, 
With smould’ring brand, and black’ning stone. 
Here on the plain, stretched far away 
In the deep shade, an army lay, 
While high above the Christian tents, 
Rearing its inassive batulements, 
With many a breach and entrance made 
By fierce bombard and escalade, 
Yet still with dome and banner crowned, 
Grenada’‘s giant turrets frowned. 
No Muzzein’s solemn call to prayer 
Pealed forth upon the morning air, 
No laughter shout, no busy din, 
Arose the city’s walls within; 
But craggy glen, and echoing vale, 
Sent back the ring of hostile mail, 
And harshly broke upon the ear 
The clanging sound of steel and spear. 
Long had the warrior-host of Spain 
With the stern Moslem fought in vain ; 
Though in their victor-course, they'd gone 
O’er many a tower and red-field won, 
Vet here the cresent had not bowed ; 
But now each fiery heart had vowed 
That day to strike the triumph-blow 
And lay the haughty turban low, 
While high the banners of the brave 
Should o’er Grenada’s ramparts wave. 


In the far east you first could view 


A faint tint of a blushing bue, } 


Now deep’ning into purple bright, 

And glowing now with crimson light, 
Then, like enchantment, giving way 
Before the sun’s first dazzling ray. 

A glorious sight! ’twas gleaming now 
On forest dark, aud quiv'ring bough, 
The highest leaves with dew-drops wet 
Shone, each a diamond coronet, 

The cliffs, rent by the light’ning’s scath, 
Stood like crowned giants in the path. 
‘The stream on which its rays were shed 
* Leaped flashing o'er its pebbly bed.’ 
And now on all it beams —it dwells 

YT’ pon Grenada's pinnacles, 


On groves and fountains, rocks and trees, 

On banners flutt'ring in the breeze, 

On pennon swayed with glitt’ring fold, 

On stately crests and helms of gold, 

On white plumes waving proud and high 

O’er many a dark and flashing eye, 
Ranged on that war-clad plain, 

While from the serried thousands there 

Broke forth in shouts that met the air, 
The battle song of Spain. 





On, on to Grenada, lead, lead to the fight! 
|Our swords for the battle, are ready and bright, 
| Their sheen will be dimmed when the red blood shall flow, 


;On! Arragon’s might let the Infidel feel, 
\Up, up with your banners ye men of Castile! 
| And let our war-legions but strike once again, 


hig, for vengeance, and glory, and freedom, and Spain! 


| This day, low the pride of the Mussulman falls, 
Ere night shali we tread in the Alhambra halls, 
|Our triumphs we'll sing as we trample the slaves, 
|The earth we allow them will be for their graves! 


| Then Arragon’s might let the Infidel feel, 
| And up with your banners ye men of Castile, 
|'I'he last link is severed, we've broken the chain, 


- death to the Moslem and freedom to Spain! 


Why should [ tell of the affray, 

The dreadful deeds of that famed day ? 
Of the bright fields o’erspread 

With ‘ the down-trodden,’ Knights and Grooms, 

Helms, turbans, spears, and dripping plumes, 
The dying, and the dead ; 

Of Spain’s loud war-notes, rising o'er 

The wild shrill lelies of the Moor; 
Of wail and feeble moan ; 

Of shout that loud of triumph tells ; 

Of taunting laugh and fiend-like yells, 
And curse and stifled groan— 

Crescent and cross and banner rent, 

Lance, cimeter, together blent ; 
Of ringing plate and steel, 

Of splintered corselet, battered casque ; 

Of those who scorned there lives to ask, 
Beat down by hoof and heel, 

Upon the tottering walls of atrife, 

Christian and Moslem, life for life, 
Vengeance for vengeance due ; 

Of woman’s shrick and startling cry, 

Rising and blending fearfully 

With oath and imprecation high, 
The din of battle through, 

Wile shattered tower gave back again 

The echo of each war-like strain, 

* Strike for Castile! * St. James for Spain! 
* Allah il Allah hu!’ 

Of deadly thrusts and rain-like blows ; 

Of steeds without their riders, those 
Unheeded left to die; 

Of death-cold brow, and deep-gashed breast, 

A bloody searf and dented crest, 
Bianched lip and glassy eye? 


Why tell of these? enough to say, 

For Ferdinand ‘twas a glorious day, 
The Moor was conquered in the fight, 
The Christian banner waved that night 





Above the city’s lofty walls, 





1] The Spaniard trod the Alhambra halls, 
| The blow was struck, the deed was done, 
Grenada from the Mosiem won! 
Bennington, Vt. 1834. 


From the Albany Argus. 
‘To everv thing there is a season, and a time to every 
||‘ purpose under the heaven.’ 
There's a season of joy—when life is new, 
And its path a way of flowers, 
When grief weighs lightly as morning’s dew, 
And tears are like warm sun-showers. 


'Tis a time to cow the precious seed. 
With unceasing care and pain, 

To root from the soil each poisonous weed 
And wait for the early rain. 


EE —_ _____ 


| And each blade hath been sheathed in the breast of a foe.|) 


There’s a season of hope; whose promise seems 
An unending summer day, 
When youth is rich in its thousand dreams, 
! And love enlivens the way. 
'’Tis a time to watch the springing blade, 
And guard the young plant from blight— 
To mete out sunshine, dew and shade, 
And shield from the chills of night. 


There's a season of life—when cares have come, 
And thought gathers o’er the eye, 
When infancy’s playful voice is dumb, 
| And the world, reality — 


| 

|’ Tis a time to see the healthy ear 

| In ripening order stand, 

| To cease to plant, and hedge, and rear— 
| ‘The harvest is at hand. 


There’s a season of age—when the almond tree 
And the fluttering pulse are given, 

And the spirit trains its wings, to flee 
‘l'o the brighter fields of Heaven.— 


|? Tis a time to gather the vintage home, 
To husband the ripened grain 

And calmly wait the summons—‘ Come : 
* Thy labor was not in vain.’ 


There’s a season of blended hopes and fears, 
For riving every tie, 

Which pertains alike to youth and years, 
And this is a time to die! Viator. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
A Wounded Heart. 


Ou, Lady, let a wounded heart 

Bow lowly at thy feet, 
Pluck from my breast love’s cruel dart, 
Thy healing kiss to me impart— 

With gratitude that kiss I'll meet. 





"T'was from thy bright and beaming eye, 
That Cupid aim’d too sure 

His arrow at my breast let fly— 

And now I bleed, I pant, I sigh, 

And thou alone the wound can cure. 


Oh, lady, grant—oh, grant my prayer, 
And ease me of my pain, 
Oh, let my heart thy bosom share, 
Oh, let it find a dwelling there— 
I ne’er will ask it back again. 





WANTED. 


At this Office, two Boys from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 





A Funeral Sermon, 


Delivered in the Universalist Church, in the City of 
Hudson, on the Death of Seth Folger, by William Whit- 
taker, Pastor. Just published and for sale at 

A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY,AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. HE. Stoddard. 


Tt is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
is Five Dollars, fiee of postage, shal' receive six copies, 
ind any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, hall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes re No subscriptions received 
for less than one year 

rp All orders and Communications must be pest paid 
to receive attcntion 








